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Sugsested Books for Legislative 
Reference Libraries 


The Institution of Property, by C. Remsoip Norzs 


Subtitled a study of the development, substance, and arrangement of the system of property in modern 
Anglo-American law, The Institution of Property is the first systematic analysis of the law of 
property in its institutional aspect and from the eo of the social sciences. It is purely 
objective; neither critical nor programmatic. It is a ¢ work in the field of analytical and 
historical ay persed and in the field of institutional economics, directed particularly toward 

for the inclusion within that field of a realistic financial economics. With appendices 
ra index, footnotes and list of references. 660 pages. $7.50 


Money and Banking, by Freprricx A. Braprorp 


For more than a decade Prof. Bradford’s book has been the standard text in its field. In industry, 
as well as in schools and colleges, it is widelyjused; sch ota anpansisape text for the National 
College of Life Underwriters and is used in hundreds of copies ie some of the larger business or- 
ganizations. Completely revised and completely reset, this b book is now presented in a new edi- 
tion in which fresh material and illustrations have been added, charts and diagrams modified 
and extended, data and bibliographies brought up to date, and desirable changes made in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of teachers, reviewers and other authorities. 845 pages. $3.75 


Criminology, by Atrrep Morris 


Said Prof. S. P. rethe ch in the Harvard Law Review: “The most significant features of the book 
for the lawyer are discussing the factors which bring about and influence diggs 
behavior and those which deal with the punishment and reformation of convicted perso Pro- 
fessor Morris has a wide acquaintance with the important literature in his field, oak. "his book 
should be a guide of real value to anyone who wishes to learn something of the more significant 
developments in modern criminology. His brief summary of the history and present status of 
eeeaags gy eo in this country and abroad is excellent, and his observations as to the probable 

of American penology are pointed und valuable.” With appendix and bibliographies. 
602 pages. $3.50 


The Federal Income Tax, by Roy G. and Giapys C. Buaxey 


Nominated by Banking Magazine one of the ten best business books of its year, Special Libraries 
March, 1941) said: “The most important work to date on the Federal income tax, The Federal 
ncome Taz, by Roy G. and Gladys C. Blakey, was described as ‘basic and indispensable.’ The 

book will offer a background for the problems presented by this method of taxation.” With 

index, 47 tables and 13 charts. 640 pages. $5.00 


Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases 


The standard reference and the only complete one for its field. The list following shows the years 
covered by each of the volumes: 


1919-1922........ $12.50 1925-1926........ $12.00 
1928-1924........ $12.50 1927-1928........ $15.00 
1929-1930........ $10.50 


American Business Fundamentals 


Tae Law or Contracts anp Sauzs, by J. F. Christ. 282 pages. $1.00 
Law or Busmvess Corporations, by Lewis Mayers. 213 pages. $1.00 
Practica, Summary or NecotiasBie Instruments, by T. F. Green. 212 pages. $1.00 


Order from any book dealer or directly from the publishers 


LONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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HARPER BOOKS for SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


< November 1941 > 





ARBITRATION IN ACTION 


A Code for Civil, Commercial and Industrial Arbitrations 
By FRANCES KELLOR 


Definitive, practical guidebook and reference work for lawyers, business met and labor officials 
who want to know how when and where to arbitrate commercial and labor disputes under volun. 
tary agreements. Drawn from the ngtional and international experience and systems of the 
American Arbitration Association, the material in this indispensable volume provides short- 
cut information on the technic, facilities, and equipment essential to successful voluntary arbitra- 
tion and the avoidance of expensive legal action in the courts. Contains useful legal summaries 
to guide procedure at every step. $3.50 


DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS 
By DONALD R. LONGMAN 


Business owners and sales and accounting executives will find here an authoritative presentation 
of a general procedure of cost analysis and its adaptation for all types and phases of commodity 
distribution. Shows how to know WHERE distribution costs occur and HOW to account for 
and control them in eliminating wastes and increasing net profits all along the line. Appraises 
constructively weaknesses of present methods, practicai uses of costs analysis, need under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, etc. Illuminating, thorough, factual. $4.00 


THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


By ARTHUR W. PAGE 
Public Relations Vice President of A.T.&T. 


Officials of every large organization will want to own a copy of this book as much for its interesti 

and authoritative account of the policies, methods, problems and achievements of the world’s 
biggest communications system as for its value as a model technic in public relations work. A 
frank, first-hand statement from official facts and figures of how this public service regards its 
obligations to the public and itself, to those who use its service, those who render it, and those who 
risk their money in it. $2.00 


SHOP MANAGEMENT FOR THE SHOP SUPERVISOR 
By RALPH C. DAVIS 


First aid for today’s emergency supervisory training activities in defense and other industries. 
A rapid, popular, clear and comprehensive revamping in manual form of the most important 
foremanship material from the author’s larger volume, “Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment,’’ now a standard text in the management field. Foremen and their instructors will thus 
be able to find here valuable information on supervisory methods and practices which bear 
closely on their hour to hour work on the job. $2.50 


OUTDOORS WITH THE CAMERA 


By PAUL GRABBE 


Something brand new in books on photography! Belongs on the shelf of every business organiza- 
tion interested in the leisure-time activities of its employees. Every common experience im 
picture taking is herein illustrated with “right and wrong” snapshots with brief explanatory 
captions. Charts, diagrams and tables supply a ready reference to shutter speeds, filters, close- 
ups, night, marine, speed, beach and many other outdoor picture subjects. $2.50 





Get these books at your bookstore. Or order 
them sent on approval for five days from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, e 49 East 33rd Street, e NEW YORK 
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Legislative Reference—A Foreword 


Resecca B. RankKIN 


Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New York City, N. Y. 


ARIOUS types of legislative 

services are given by special 

libraries of the country and the 
Library of Congress provides a splendid 
service on national legislation. The State 
Legislative Reference Bureau stands in 
the forefront as the inventor of legislative 
reference service; Wisconsin initiated it 
and New York was a close second, while 
Maryland and Baltimore were the first 
to combine a state and municipal refer- 
ence library service. The Council of 
State Governments, which began in 
1925 with Henry W. Toll as its moving 
spirit, has encouraged the inter-change 
of services and information between the 
Legislative Reference Bureaus of the 
many states. 

Universities and colleges have con- 
tributed their part to the development of 
legislative reference services through their 
bureaus as have also Bar Associations 
and Courts with their splendid law 
libraries. Some of the special libraries 
connected with public utility corporations 
have likewise been important in legisla- 
tive research and reference service. 

The municipal reference library which 
developed particularly in the decade 


from 1910-1920 is in general patterned 
after the state legislative reference li- 
brary, placing more emphasis, however, 
on the administrative side of the govern- 
ment while not overlooking the legisla- 
tive. About twenty large cities of the 
country have well-run, much-used munic- 
ipal reference libraries. In addition there 
are hundreds of bureaus of municipal 
research, since almost every state has 
a League of Municipalities which func- 
tions as a research agency for its cities, 
towns and villages. These many munici- 
pal reference services have been co- 
ordinated in recent years by the American 
Municipal Association, the International 
City Managers’ Association and many 
others of similar nature for particular 
phases of municipal government—all of 
which have their headquarters in Chicago. 
Serving them is the Joint Reference 
Library which may be compared favor- 
ably with any state legislative or munici- 
pal reference library. 

The research performed by these 
libraries in various types of legislative 
services is enormous and of great value 
in making for better government and for 
a more intelligent administration. 


hoe & 


“Far more challenging and thrilling than new territorial 
frontiers possibly could be are the new frontiers of the 
sciences and technologies, the frontiers of knowledge that we 
ceaslessly push ahead of us into the unknown.”—W. J. 


Cameron. 


OcroBER, 1941 
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History and Growth of Legislative 
Reference Libraries 


Dr. HORACE E. FLACK 


Director, Department of Legislative Reference, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE Legislative Reference Library 

as it is known today had its incep- 

tion in Wisconsin in Igor through 
Dr. Charles McCarthy, though the begin- 
nings of some of the work now consid- 
ered to be a function of such libraries, may 
be traced to the New York State Library 
as far back as 1890. In that year there 
was started the preparation and publica- 
tion of an index of legislation in all the 
states, thus making available to the sev- 
eral states information in the field of 
comparative legislation. The publication 
of this index has been discontinued. A few 
years ago a similar publication in a some- 
what different form was undertaken by 
the Library of Congress and is proving 
to be of great value. This experiment of 
New York gradually grew into the pres- 
ent very efficient Legislative Reference 
Section of the State Library. The Massa- 
chusetts State Library also rendered 
certain services which are now generally 
performed by Legislative Reference Li- 
braries or by the Legislative Reference 
Section or Division of State Libraries. 

It was the success of the Wisconsin 
experiment, however, that gave real 
impetus to the work and demonstrated 
the possibilities of the service in improv- 
ing generally the facilities for furnishing 
information for legislators, public officials 
and citizens. The idea continued to gain 
new advocates and additional Depart- 
ments were either established or State 
Libraries made provision for carrying on 
legislative reference work in most of the 
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states. In a Survey of Legislative Reference 
Work prepared by Miss Eleanor Laurent 
of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library and issued by the Council of 
State Governments in June, 1939, it is 
stated that in five states no legislative 
service has as yet been provided and that 
in thirteen a Library or Historical Society 
is doing some reference work but so far 
there is no legislative reference division 
or any special appropriation for the work. 


In several other states where a legislative 


reference division has been established 
in the State Library or in some other De- 
partment, the division only functions 
while the Legislature is in session, while 
in others only a single employee is 
devoting his or her time to legislative 
reference work. 

Bill drafting services have not been 
as extensively provided for as have 
reference and informational services. Only 
about eighteen states provide bill drafting 
services in connection with Legislative 
Reference Departments or Libraries. 
Five other states have provided for it 
alone or in connection with statutory 
revision. Bill drafting has been made a 
function of the office of the Attorney 
General in about seventeen states. Three 
states rely entirely on private lawyers, 
while five others have no provision what- 
ever for this service. 

Efforts have been made from time to 
time to enact legislation creating a Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau or Division to 
render service to Congress. Although no 
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legislation has been enacted for this 
purpose, provision has been made in the 
Appropriations’ Bills for legislative 
counsel to the House and Senate for bill 
drafting and a Legislative Reference 
Division in the Library of Congress for 
reference and research work. 

There has been no uniformity in the 
method of establishing the agencies to do 
legislative reference work. In some in- 
stances, an independent department was 
created, in others the State Library, a 
division of it or other existing agencies 
undertook the work. The survey shows 
that in 1935, there were fifty-two agencies 
in forty-four states to carry on one func- 
tion or another and that there were 
twenty-one types of sponsoring offices 
empowered to supervise them. Only a 
few Departments or Bureaus throughout 
their existence have continued without 
undergoing one or more reorganizations 
or material changes. Economy and con- 
venience seem to have been the principal 
factors in deciding whether or not the work 
be conducted as a branch or division of 
the State Library. In a few cases inde- 
pendent agencies or bureaus were later 
established. There were instances in 
which an independent bureau or depart- 
ment was not established but the work 
was assigned to or undertaken by some 
agency other than a State Library. For 
example, in Arkansas, the History Com- 
mission; in Alabama, the Department of 
Archives and History; in Louisiana, the 
Library Commission. In Texas the Li- 
brary and Historical Commission first 
undertook the work, which later was 
transferred to the State Library. In West 
Virginia the work was carried on for a 
while on a voluntary basis. 

There has been considerable variation 
in the methdd of appointing the person 
to direct legislative reference and bill 
drafting when they did not function as a 
part of the State Library. In some states 
the Governor makes the appointment, in 
some the Attorney General and in others 
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the appointments are made by specially 
created boards, by ex-officio boards or by 
other officials or boards. In order to guard 
against political appointments, a few 
states have prescribed definite qualifica- 
tions for the Director. In most states the 
full time employees of the Department 
are appointed by the Director for indefi- 
nite terms thereby tending to permanency 
of tenure. Generally the assistants include 
stenographers, clerks, persons with library 
training, lawyers for bill drafting and 
sometimes persons trained in political 
science or economics. The survey made by 
Miss Laurent states that Dr. McCarthy 
was of the opinion that the Director 
should be a man of tact and of engaging 
personality; one who understands human 
nature, can work with people, hold their 
confidence and cooperate with those of 
diametrically opposed views or politics 
without entangling himself with either 
side. Professor J. H. Leek was quoted as 
saying: “He should have all the attributes 
of a politician without being one.” Of 
course the ideal person thus described is 
rarely if ever secured. 

Soon after the demonstration of the 
value of the Wisconsin experiment, some 
public spirited citizens of Baltimore City 
conceived the idea that the same kind of 
work would be of great use to cities. As a 
result of their efforts, an Act was passed 
by the Legislature of Maryland in 1906 
creating the Department of Legislative 
Reference for the City of Baltimore. The 
Department was created on a permanent 
basis and in order to remove it from 
political control and its personnel from 
the danger of change when there was a 
change in party control of the City 
Government, the Department was placed 
under a board consisting of the Mayor, 
the City Solicitor, the President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the President 
of the Municipal Art Society and the 
President of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce. The Act also contained a 
provision that the Director of the Depart- 
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ment should only be removed on account 
of incompetence or neglect of duty. In 
addition to serving the Mayor, members 
of the City Council, other City officials 
and the public generally, it was also the 
duty of the Department to furnish 
information to members of the Legisla- 
ture from Baltimore City and to aid them 
in drafting legislative bills. As a result 
of this work over a period of years, an 
act was passed in 1916 providing that the 
Department should perform similar serv- 
ices for the Governor, the members of the 
Legislature and State officials, but no 
change was made in the organization of 
the Department. This act also provided 
that the Department maintain an office 
in Annapolis during the sessions of the 
General Assembly and made a small 
appropriation for the additional duties 
imposed. This seems to be the only De- 
partment which serves a State and a City, 
rendering similar services to each. Prac- 
tically all ordinances for the City Council 
of Baltimore are prepared by the Depart- 
ment as well as the vast majority of the 
bills for the General Assembly. 

Following the establishment of the 
Baltimore Department, many large cities 
established Municipal Reference Librar- 
ies, some of them being a branch of the 
Public Library and others a separate and 
independent agency of the City Govern- 
ment. These libraries have demonstrated 
their usefulness and have generally ex- 
panded and extended their services. It 
has not been the general practice of the 
Municipal Reference Libraries to draft 
ordinances for the City Council. They 
have primarily devoted their activities 
and efforts to collecting and indexing 
information for the use of the municipal 
officials and the general public. Compila- 
tions are frequently prepared on impor- 
tant subjects at the request of officials, 
thereby rendering the information col- 
lected more useful and valuable. 

Most of those who have given study 
to the subject are of the opinion that 
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bill drafting should be combined with 
that of reference work in order to secure 
the best results. The information or refer. 
ence service is of considerable value to 
the officials and legislators, but it serves 
its greatest usefulness when placed at the 
disposal of the staff in preparing legis. 
lation. 

The reference work is carried on be- 
tween, as well as during, sessions of the 
Legislature, while the function of bill 
drafting is limited almost exclusively to 
legislative sessions. The primary purpose 
of the reference service is to collect infor- 
mation upon which to base legislation or 
to guide or aid administrative officials 
in performing their duties. As a result, 
the Legislative and Municipal Reference 
Libraries have highly specialized collec- 
tions, much of which may be composed 
of ephemeral or temporary publications 
and reports on current questions, some 
of it in typewritten form. The material 
thus collected is indexed in considerable 
detail in order to make all pertinent data 
available for quick reference and use. 

Next to collecting and supplying infor- 
mation on current legislative subjects and 
public questions, the most important 
function performed by the reference 
section of the Bureaus is the keeping of a 
subject index of all bills introduced in 
their own legislatures and a complete file 
of the actual bills as introduced and 
printed or reprinted during passage. In 
many cases, there is an index file showing 
the committee reference and every report, 
reading or other action by the Legisla- 
ture. This is of great value in answering 
inquiries during the session, for many 
citizens are interested in knowing the 
status of the bills. The index of legislative 
bills is also of value in succeeding years 
in connection with drafting similar bills. 
For example, Wisconsin has a detailed 
index of all bills introduced there. since 
1898 and Maryland has an index of all 
bills introduced there from 1904 to 1941, 
inclusive. The Maryland Department 
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also has an index of the Baltimore Ordi- 
nances introduced from 1907 to date. 

Some of the Reference Bureaus publish 
weekly bulletins during the sessions show- 
ing the status of all bills, while others 
jssue a pamphlet after the close of the 
session giving a brief outline or synopsis 
of the bills actually passed. It has been 
the practice in some states for the Refer- 
ence Bureau to work in cooperation with 
special commissions or committees. 

A new agency to work with the State 
Legislatures has recently been created 
in some of the states—namely, the Legis- 
lative Council. This is not the place to 
describe the functions of this Council, 
but it may be stated briefly that its 
principal purpose is to have a continuing 
group, sometimes composed entirely of 
members of the Legislature, to study 
legislative problems and prepare research 
reports and legislative bills for submission 
at the next session of the Legislature. The 
Legislative Reference Bureaus generally 
cooperate very closely with the Councils, 
and in at least one instance (Maryland), 
the Director of the Department of Legis- 
lative Reference was made ex-officie the 
Secretary and Director of Resex ca. of 


the Legislative Council. This not only 
results in economy but also adds to the 
efficiency and usefulness of each agency. 

The Council of State Governments, 
with headquarters in Chicago, is render- 
ing a great service to the Legislative 
Reference Bureaus in many ways, par- 
ticularly by the publication of bulletins 
listing valuable current publications, 
compilations and reports and by collect- 
ing and distributing numerous pamphlets 
of interest. 

The Legislative Reference Depart- 
ments no doubt have not accomplished 
all that their sponsors hoped or expected, 
but they have rendered and are rendering 
important services. When properly estab- 
lished, such departments will grow in 
value. With the establishment of a central 
department or bureau in Washington with 
sufficient personnel and funds to cooper- 
ate effectively with the several State 
Departments, a new era of usefulness will 
come. 

It is interesting to note, in closing, that 
the Legislative and Municipal Reference 
Libraries were active in sponsoring and 
organizing the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. 


Legislative Reference—Perspective and 
Detail’ 


Dr. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Washington, D. C. 


ITH more than half of the 
industrialized and so-called 
civilized world under the 


1Address before the Joint Meeting of the Commerce, 
Financial, Social Science and Public Business Librarians Groups 
at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of Special Libraries 
Association, Hartford, Connecticut, June 18, 1941. 
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heel of dictators, this is obviously the 
time for the remaining democracies to 
take stock of their institutions. It is of no 
service to the cause of democracy to 
suggest that “‘all is well.” The possibility 
is a strong one that the change of so 
many nations from democracy to dic- 
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tatorship indicates certain fairly funda- 
mental weaknesses in democracy as it 
has been conceived in the past. A blind 
devotion to specific institutions, however 
long established, may well contain within 
it the seeds of destruction of even 
those institutions which deserve to 
remain. 

Let me say at the outset that I believe 
in democracy with all my heart. I believe 
in the basic political philosophies of our 
Republic and in the potential adaptabil- 
ity of its major institutions to a changed 
order. It is as a friend that I ask you to 
consider. with me certain aspects of our 
governance wherein it seems to me we 
are falling short. 


TREND TOWARD SPECIALIZATION 


For a long time we have been accus- 
tomed to think of government as con- 
sisting of the legislative, executive and 
judicial processes. Without taking the 
time to elaborate its relationship to these 
processes, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the process of fact finding 
and research is of transcendent impor- 
tance and cuts squarely across all three 
processes aforementioned. Why this is so 
is only too clear. It is virtually impossible 
to exaggerate the magnitude of the strain 
to which government all over the world 
is subjected because of the increasing 
specialization of a technological age. In 
every state this has resulted in the 
proliferation of bureaus and departments 
by the hundreds,—so much so that there 
is scarcely an aspect of human life or a 
special interest in the body economic 
that does not have its counterpart in an 
administrative agency in the body politic. 
Each such agency necessarily concerns 
itself with but a small segment of our 
national life, and the agency does not 
exist which can encompass and coordinate 
the total picture. 

If the problem is serious in the execu- 
tive arm, the effect on the traditional 
legislation is catastrophic. Every day 
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congressmen are confronted with prob. 
lems so complex, so specialized, so tech. 
nical and so varied that an informed 
opinion is out of reach by any ordinary 
method; yet it is the responsibility of the 
Congress of the United States to deter- 


. mine policy in all fields. Consequently, 


it becomes a matter of major importance 
to examine or re-examine the processes of 
fact finding and research as it is related 
to such policy formation. 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE ROLE of 
ConGRESS 


Thus far in our discussion the situation 
as outlined may be duplicated in every 
democracy, past and present, which has 
reached a certain stage of industrializa- 
tion. However, these generalizations 
should be applied more specifically to our 
American scene, where separation of 
powers is an integral part of the constitu- 
tion. The traditional but now quite naive 
picture assigns to Congress the legislative 
role and to the President the role of 
carrying out congressional mandates. It 
is more correct now to say that the basic 
ideas for legislation are formulated in the 
administrative departments and reach 
Congress with their main features already 
determined. In many instances this 
extends to an actual drafting of the bills, 
but it is still the more usual situation for 
Congress, through its committees, to 
assume the responsibility for such draft- 
ing. Moreover, many of the measures are 
couched in broad general terms of grants 
of power and statements of objectives, 
and the actual substantive or operative 
legislation appears in the detailed regula- 
tions and orders authorized by the act 
itself. All this is fairly well known to the 
initiated, although a conspiracy of silence 
largely conceals it from the uneasy lay- 
man. The fact seems to be that the 
position of the legislature is seriously im- 
paired. I do not suggest that this impair- 
ment will reach the stage of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, where public 
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confidence was so undermined that little 
or no resistance was felt when its aboli- 
tion was proposed. I do say, however, that 
certain aspects in the prelude to this 
abolition can be duplicated in our 
American experience. Those of us who 
cherish our basic institutions should not 
only be alert to defend them, but per- 
sistent in our search for ways and means 
to make them function more effectively. 
This latter approach is incomparably the 
best assurance for their survival. 

Frankly, I believe we should consider 
the question of a rethinking of the actual 
roles of Congress and the Administration. 
We should recognize that the questions 
of the present day are for the most part 
technical,—technical in the same sense 
that a question of public health or a 
question involving construction engineer- 
ing is technical. Full recognition of this 
fact will suggest that conscious and con- 
certed thinking must be directed toward 
the agencies which should perform the 
fact finding process for Congress. The 
functions of Congress become primarily 
to educate the public through debate 
and discussion, to serve as a review body 
to pass upon the acceptance or desirabil- 
ity of specific proposals, and finally to 
assure that the springs from which the 
ideas and measures emerge is neither 
poisoned nor tainted. These roles are 
enormously important and in their skilled 
performance lies much of the future hope 
of democratic survival. It is obviously 
not for me in my particular position to 
suggest the types of the existing activities 
of congressmen which might profitably 
be yielded so that the functions suggested 
above might be the better performed. 
They are reasonably obvious. 


Devices FoR RESEARCH 


Existing rituals of fact finding and 
research, so far as I have been able to 
discover, have at no time been consciously 
and consistently examined and thought 
through by either House of Congress. For 
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the most part, these results have been the 
joint product of accident and necessity 
rather than the outcome of deliberation. 
It is difficult to classify the various de- 
vices, inasmuch as so much of the process 
of fact finding is quite informal rather 
than in accord with any specific ritual. 
However, four main types may be use- 
fully distinguished. These are: 

(1) Informal contacts and pressures, 

(2) Hearings, debates and _investi- 

gations, 

(3) Administrative findings, 

(4) Legislative reference. 

For the most part, no description of 
these is necessary. The informal contacts 
and pressures vary all the way from 
letter writing, lunches, interviews and 
even to listening to commentators on the 
radio or reading them in the press. The 
various forces of opinion which make up 
the elaborate and complicated pattern 
of the American public mind are increas- 
ingly focused upon the American Con- 
gress. Out of these come a series of 
impressions and mind sets which play a 
major role in the education of the legis- 
lator. The most highly developed ritual 
of fact finding is that of the congressional 
hearing, either before a standing or a 
special investigating committee. With 
this should be coupled the debates on the 
floor of both Houses. The enormous 
emphasis placed on these devices in one 
sense may be regarded as evidence of the 
strong coloration given to both Houses 
by a predominance of the legal profession 
in their membership. Legal rituals are 
largely rituals of conflict and cross exam- 
ination. It is assumed that if interested 
parties on both sides of a given measure 
are heard, out of such debate the public 
interest will emerge. The weakness of the 
method lies in the fact that it tends to 
give an exaggerated importance to clauses 
affecting special interests and also to the 
relative absence in such a procedure of 
any provision whereby the effect of a 
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given measure on the Nation as a whole 
can be clearly brought out. 

Included in the material presented at 
the hearings is usually material originat- 
ing in the third source, the administrative 
agency. Ostensibly this material is pre- 
sented from the point of view of the 
public, and in many—and perhaps most 
instances—this is in fact true. I suppose, 
for example, there would be little ques- 
tion raised of motive in presentations of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. On the 
other hand, we must also recognize that 
many agencies are specifically created to 
look after the interests of a limited clien- 
tele and to that extent they serve as 
proponents of the clientele rather than of 
the public at large. 


Roe or LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


It is here that it may be worthwhile to 
consider the peculiar role of legislative 
reference services. This is best understood 
if we consider it over against the role of 
the research arm of one of the administra- 
tive agencies. 

Let me say at the outset that I believe 
it would be a terrific mistake and an 
inexcusable waste of funds if a legislative 
reference service attempted to duplicate 
the research staffs and equipment of the 
major bureaus. In the field of agriculture, 
for example, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has a professional staff run- 
ning into the hundreds, all of whom are 
specialists. Other hundreds are devoting 
their time to study of various phases of 
the labor problem in the several agencies 
concerned. The Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
many other agencies are maintaining 
similar staffs of high competence to 
consider the problems of business. All 
this is as it should be; and the findings 
of these staffs most emphatically should 
be available to Congress and the general 
public. Furthermore, no legislative refer- 
ence service can or should attempt to 
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have the intimate contact with the day 
to day problems in the field which these 
administrative agencies possess by virtue 
of the ordinary activities with which they 
are charged. When I consider the skill and 
devotion to duty of the tremendous field 
staffs of the Department of Agriculture, 
I sometimes wonder whether we should 
not all capitulate and allow the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rather than Congress 
to govern our farm population. Almost, 
but not quite! 

There are certain serious limitations 
which make such a capitulation unwise 
if not fatal in a democracy. In the first 
place, however high the standard of 
scholarly equipment of the individual 
researcher in the administrative depart- 
ment, the fact remains that on the major 
controversial issues the President of the 
United States and the Cabinet Officer in 
charge have both taken 2 public stand. 
I do not mean that this stand would 
necessarily affect the integrity of the 
research. I do mean that it most certainly 
affects its availability to Congress. For 
example, it has been almost impossible 
recently for congressmen to secure any- 
thing from government departments on 
the problem of strikes in labor disputes 
that does not coincide with the point of 
view of the President. I am not arguing 
for or against this point of view. I am 
only using this as an illustration of an 
inherent limitation and perhaps a grave 
danger in an inclusive reliance upon 
administrative research on the part of 
Congress. By way of contrast, it is neces- 
sary for the very survival of a legislative 
reference service that it be unbiased in 
the presentation of its material. It serves 
both parties equally. It does not itself 
draw conclusions. Its characteristic func- 
tion is reference analysis. At its highest 
and best a legislative reference service 
assembles, digests and synthesizes all the 
available material on a public question, 
presenting the arguments pro and con, 
giving a symposium of the views of 
authorities on probable effects and point- 
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ing out the possible implications for the 
public interest of various solutions. This 
reference analysis takes into account and 
uses the research done in the administra- 
tion. It also uses the research carried on 
by private agencies—universities, trade 
associations, labor unions or what you 
will. It points to gaps in relevant material 
and to the experience of other nations. In 
other words, it acts as the true agent of a 
legislature whose function it is to weigh 
all sides intelligently. 

Moreover, with the best will in the 
world there are certain vested interests 
within the administration itself. These 
vested interests may be of the type of the 
French General Staff, where a conserva- 
tive clique ruled and where France fell as 
a consequence. The course of history 
might well have been changed had the 
French Chamber of Deputies been in 
possession of a research arm of its own 
instead of having to rely exclusively upon 
the findings of one of the executive de- 
partments. Moreover, an administrative 
agency would be more than human if it 
were not convinced of its own significance 
and if it did not believe that the welfare 
of the nation would be furthered by 
expansion of its activities. This points 
to a second danger. For example, the 
expansion of British central activity at 
the expense of the local units in the field 
of education, can be traced at least in part 
to the zeal of the central administrative 
office in presenting its case to the British 
Parliament. This may or may not be wise, 
but the vitality of our states and cities 
in the educational field would point to 
certain values still inherent in local self- 
government. Such a point of view could 
and should be included in a legislative 
reference service report, for the service 
aims at completeness and is not in itself 
advocating any particular point of view. 
Finally we must call attention again to 
the limitations which an administrative 
research agency faces due to the fact that 
it usually has a specialized clientele and 
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deals with a specialized field. The bias 
here can be all the more dangerous since 
it is unquestionably sincerely held. It is 
at this point that legislative reference 
service can bring to bear its more general 
view on public questions. 

Does all this mean that I advocate 
that a legislative reference service should 
set itself up as a rival agency to the ad- 
ministration? By no means. Such a 
danger is to some extent inherent in the 
situation, and it takes great wisdom and 
forbearance on our part and on the part 
of the administrative agency to avoid it. 
Let me underscore the fact again that 
we are not rivals in research, but we play 
our own role as a corrective in reference 
analysis. It is not our function either to 
differ or to agree with an administrative 
agency; it is our function to set the find- 
ings of that agency in the larger setting 
of the findings of all research agencies 
and the opinions of all competent 
persons. 

I spoke at the beginning of the survival 
of our American institutions. Among 
these institutions, our founding fathers 
conceived of checks and balances as 
essential to our government. As we look 
over the history of our Nation we see 
many instances where checks and bal- 
ances have degenerated to mere obstacles 
and conflict; but we also see many other 
instances in which they have served not 
merely as a wholesome corrective of bias 
but as the guardian of the abiding welfare 
of our people. The Twentieth Century 
meaning of checks and balances is not 
that government is an evil thing and 
should be hemmed about with all kinds 
of restrictions. It is rather that govern- 
ment must not and should not be ar- 
bitrary; that government in all its major 
decisions, whatever the branch, should 
be required to give reasons. Such a re- 
quirement is a major measure of assuring 
the responsibility of government to the 
governed and is one of the pillars of a 
streamlined democracy. 
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Legislative Reference Service in a Law 
School Library’ 


MILES O, PRICE 
Law Librarian, Columbia University, New York City, Ne Y. 


OUR Chairman has asked me to 

speak of legislative reference serv- 

ices rendered by university law 
school libraries. Perhaps Columbia Law 
School, which numbers among its present 
alumni the President of the United States, 
the Chief Justice and three Associate 
Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court 
(including the next Chief Justice), the 
Chief Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, as well as a host of other govern- 
ment officials; which has had an endowed 
Legislative Drafting Fund for thirty 
years; and which gave to the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives their first legislative counsel, may 
not be exactly typical. It is, however, 
representative of the contemporary pro- 
gressive law school in that it attempts by 
various means to prepare its graduates 
for participation in the arena we call law 
in action, including public administra- 
tion. It is also typical since its professors 
engage actively in aid to legislatures, 
administrative bodies and other organs 
of government. It follows that the 
Columbia Law Library must render 
appropriate service to these people, and 
a substantial proportion of that service 
comes under the classification of legisla- 
tive reference. 


Tue LeciIs_tatTivE Drartinc Funp 


The patrons calling upon us for service 
are the Legislative Drafting Fund, pro- 
fessors serving the state or nation as 
members of law revision commissions 
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and the like, advanced students of legis. 
lation and administration and the Presj- 
dent of the University. We also frequently 
serve outside organizations by inter. 
library loan and in other ways. 

Since Ig11 there has been an endowed 
Legislative Drafting Fund at Columbia, 
the officials of which are on the faculty 
of the School of Law. To quote from a 
statement made by its former director, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, now President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Association: 


The primary purpose of the fund is research in legislation 
and administration. This involves the study of technical 
legal problems such as constitutional limitations on legisla- 
tive power, the rules for construction of statutes and the force 
and effect of the existing statute or common law which it 
is proposed to limit or extend by new legislation. It in- 
volves also the study of administrative organization and 
procedure as a basis for determining the best means of 
providing for the enforcement of a proposed statute and 
the extent to which provision for its enforcement should 
be written into the statute rather than left to the dis- 
cretion of administrative officials....The drafting of 
legislation involves much more than matters of form, 
such as style, arrangement and choice of words. It involves 
appreciation of the conditions which it is desired to regu- 
late, the means by which the purpose of the regulation can 
be best accomplished, the administrative organization, 
powers, duties and procedures which are best suited to the 
effective enforcement of the proposed legislative and ad- 
ministrative schemes to existing constitutions, statutes 
and administrative organizations.” 


Some typical assignments carried out 
by the Legislative Drafting Fund are the 
following: Professors Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain and Thomas I. Parkinson drafted 
and appeared before Congressional com- 
mittees in support of the original Federal 
child labor bill, which was held invalid 


1 Address before the Joint Meeting of the Commerce, 
Financial, Social Science and Public Business Librarians 
Groups at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association, Hartford, Connecticut, June 18, 1941. 

2 Columbia Alumni News, Nov. 26, 1915. p. 283. 
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in the famous case of Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart. It is interesting to us at Columbia 
that the then Dean Harlen F. Stone, a 
trustee of the Legislative Drafting Fund 
and a proponent of the bill, a quarter of a 
century later delivered the majority opin- 
jon of the Supreme Court in the Darby 
case, holding constitutional a substan- 
tially identical statute. 

Professors J. P. Chamberlain and Noel 
T. Dowling formed a special committee 
appointed by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in 1925 to examine and 
testify concerning the then proposed 
“Little Code” revision, upon which half a 
million dollars had been spent. As a 
result of their condemnation this code 
was shelved and a contract entered into 
with the West Publishing Company and 
the Edward Thompson Company for the 
revision now known as the United States 
Code. Joseph P. Chamberlain, the pres- 
ent Director of the Fund, as counsel for 
the New York City Charter Commission 
drafted the Charter now in force. Noel 
T. Dowling in cooperation with a lawyers’ 
committee, drafted the bill and worked 
out the plan for state conventions to 
repeal the 16th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The Fund in 1915 prepared 
for the New York State Constitutional 
Convention Commission the Index Digest 
of State Constitutions, the standard refer- 
ence work of its kind until superseded 
in 1938. 

It is not generally realized that it was 
as a result of a demonstration by the 
Legislative Drafting Fund before Con- 
gressional committees, that the offices of 
Legislative Counsel were established in 
the Senate and House, the first incum- 
bents being selected from its personnel. 
Special opportunities now are offered to 
advanced students in the Law School who 
desire to study legislative methods or to 
carry on research work in connection 
with the study of administration and 
legislation. Graduate students sometimes 
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write their dissertations on subjects 
connected with legislation. 

Professor Paul R. Hays of the Faculty 
of Law, has handed me the following 
memorandum on how the Law Library 
functions in cooperation with the Legis- 
lative Drafting Fund, and I am reproduc- 
ing it in full here, in the belief that the 
work he describes is fairly typical of 
much that is done in other law school 
libraries. 


The activities of the Drafting Office can best be de- 
scribed perhaps by listing those projects with which I have 
been concerned during the five years I have been connected 
with the office. The most important of such projects are: 

1. Astudy of the legal status of group health associations 
in the 48 states and the District of Columbia, and the 
preparation of statutes legalizing the activities of such 


associations. (Conducted for the Twentieth Century * 


Fund.) 

2. A complete revision of the Banking Law of the State 
of New York. 

3. The preparation of a study of the activities of Federal 
administrative agencies from the point of view of pro- 
cedure. 

4. Preparation of studies and statutes for the New York 
Law Revision Commission on the subjects of considera- 
tion and the Statute of Limitations. 

The prosecution of these projects has involved extensive 
use of the available materials in the library. Aside from 
official reports of cases, it has been necessary to consult 
the statutes of all the states on some of these subjects, 
and it is particularly important that we have the Session 
Laws so that we can be sure that the statutory material is 
strictly up to date. In addition to the statutes proper, we 
have found it constantly necessary to have extensive ma- 
terial on legislative history, particularly for the Federal 
Government. The reports of committees of the Senate and 
House, the Congressional Record, and the reports and 
recommendations of executive officers of the Government 
as to the enactment of new statutes must be available for 
frequent reference. Insofar as similar materials are avail- 
able for State Legislatures, they are also of use to us. It 
is most unfortunate that more such material is not pub- 
lished. As it is now, we usually have only such recent ma- 
terial as reports of Law Revision Commissions and judicial 
councils. 

The statutes must be supplemented for our purposes by 
a complete set of the rules and regulations of administra- 
tive bodies, both Federal and State, insofar as such rules 
and regulations are published, and by the Annual Reports 
of administrative bodies and executive officers. 

In the field of unofficial material, of course, law reviews 
are necessary, and the Law Review Index must be supple- 
mented by the work of the Reference Librarian in as- 
sembling materials for specific projects. The Reference 
Librarian is even more important in the field of texts and 
discussions in books of the subjects studied. Particularly 
useful is the watch kept by the Librarian over new ma- 
terial published during the course of such studies. 

For studies such as those undertaken by the Legislative 
Drafting Office, and in fact for any studies concerned with 
legislation, non-legal material must frequently be con- 
sulted. The necessary non-legal material is both statistical 
and descriptive in character. For example, in the prepara- 
tion of certain recommendations as to legislation on labor 
in the territory of Hawaii, not only was it necessary to 
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get a complete picture of labor legislation throughout the 
United States, but descriptions of the evils encountered 
and the success of the legislation enacted to meet these 
evils had to be obtained largely from material not strictly 
legal in character. A great deal of statistical material, not 
only pertaining to Hawaii itself but also to labor conditions 
in continental] United States, was required as a basis for 
recommendations as to new statutes. 

It is frequently necessary even to go outside the United 
States into what is usually called comparative law material 
in the search for models and suggestions for legislation in 
this country. English material is constantly consulted, but 
it is not at all unusual to take into consideration other 
foreign materials, particularly French, German, Austrian 
and Swiss. A recent project of the Drafting Office included 
an extensive study of the status of the notary public in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and France, as well as a 
study of legislation in England, and of the reported cases 
in Scotland. 

In summary it may be said that the variety and char- 
acter of the projects undertaken by the Legislative Draft- 
ing Office require the availability of materials in practically 
every field of law, as well as in many non-legal fields on 
which law impinges. Probably no other type of legal ac- 
tivity is so universal in its requirements. On the Librarian’s 
part there must be an understanding of the breadth of such 
requirements. He must realize that legislation involves not 
only the statuves and the reported cases, but the broadest 
knowledge of existing conditions and solutions proposed in 
every part of the world. 


PARTICIPATION OF Law PROFESSORS IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Another major activity which is more 
typical of the present day law school is 
the participation of its professors in the 
actual government of their nation, state 
or city. They are always being appointed 
to law revision commissions, administra- 
tive boards or to help draft new legisla- 
tion. For example, Dean Y. B. Smith of 
Columbia is on the New York State Law 
Revisid6n Commission, which for the past 
six years has been making the most 
exhaustive investigations into the laws 
of the state, their historical, legal and 
economic background, their operation 
and the like. Its publications are a grow- 
ing monument of legal literature, and 
much of the arduous research upon which 
they are based is done at such law schools 
as Cornell and Columbia. Professor E. 
W. Patterson of Columbia was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of New York for the purpose of 
directing the revision of its insurance 
code. Professor Roswell Magill has made 
intensive ‘studies of taxation for the 
United States and foreign countries. 
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Professor Paul R. Hays assisted in the 
revision of the banking laws of the State 
of New York, the labor law of Hawaii 
and numerous similar projects. Professor 
Walter Gellhorn was the director of 
research for the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure. 
Professor Milton Handler has been con. 
sultant to the N. L. R. B. and wrote one 
of the T. N. E. C. monographs. Profes. 
sors Noel Dowling and C. C. Hyde are 
frequently called in by the Government 
for consultation on constitutional and 
international law matters. Other mem- 
bers of the Columbia faculty and of the 
faculties of other good law schools are 
continually being called upon for similar 
work leading to the enactment of new 
legislation or resulting from its adminis. 
tration. In these days the law school is 
far from being a cloistered institution, 
out of touch with life and reality. 

The students at Columbia must write 
an essay in each of their last two years 
in law school on legal topics, each essay 
to take at least 100 hours time to prepare. 
(In fact they take nearer three times 
that.) A fair share of these papers are 
concerned with legislation because of 
courses in legislation and administrative. 
law. 

Last, but by no means least, President 
Butler of Columbia is vitally interested 
in legislation and Constitutional law 
and constantly calls upon the Law 
Library for material. 


Law Lisrary SERVICE 


It is obvious that these professors, 
their research assistants and the students 
must and do come to the Law Library 
for assistance in their investigations. The 
aid we give them is of two kinds. First, 
we attempt to follow the theory of Con- 
federate General Forrest, who believed 
that victory was achieved by getting 
“the mostest men there fustest.” In other 
words, we try to have the necessary 


(Continued on page 314) 
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An Appreciation of Law and Reference 
Libraries’ 


Tue Honorasze B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


Formerly United States Representative-at-Large, Connecticut 


Congress I became rather appre- 

hensive. Invitations were coming 
in from all parts of the State and outside 
of the State requesting speeches and 
addresses dealing with all types of topics 
and particularly with Legislation. This 
is one part of Congressional responsibili- 
ties which requires reading, study and 
research running into innumerable hours. 
I then and there began to appraise the 
shortcomings of a small town lawyer 
suddenly elected to Congress whose 
reading was confined to his law-books, 
the headlines in the newspaper and an 
occasional mystery story. True, a slight 
dabbling in politics brings one in contact 
with local, State and Federal issues. But 
it is one thing to orate on the political 
platform and quite a different problem 
to speak to a well informed audience 
seeking further enlightenment. Sympa- 
thetic friends with experience in Wash- 
ington soon dispelled my fears advocating 
the use of the service furnished by the 
Library of Congress. 

Older Members of Congress like to 
recall the days when a Member had no 
office; when his secretary had to come 
on the floor of the House before the sés- 
sion began and there at the Congress- 
man’s desk in the Chamber dispose of all 
his mail, outline and prepare speeches 
and complete other work connected with 


G cree after my election to 


1 Address before the Social Science Group at the Thirty- 
third Annual Convention of Special Libraries Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut, June 18, 1941. 
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his duties. When the session started, the 
secretary would return to his hotel-room 
and complete the work that was assigned 
to him. The mail was signed that night 
in the hotel. That same night the Mem- 
ber had to do all his research and reading 
connected with Committees or floor work 
coming up the next day. 

Compare that picture with the situa- 
tion today where each Member of the 
lower House has a two-room suite of 
offices staffed with three. secretaries; 
the Senators have even more spacious 
quarters and a much larger secretarial 
staff; yet the fast tempo of a Democracy 
scarcely gives the Member time to read 
reports and testimony rendered at Com- 
mittee hearings running into hundreds 
of pages. There is also the radio speech to 
be delivered, the trip back home with a 
talk to constituents as well as banquets 
and social functions. 

There is no question but that the ordi- 
nary Member comes in contact with the 
Legislative reference service branch of 
the Library of Congress more than with 
any other. Curiously enough this im- 
portant branch of the Library of Congress 
had somewhat of an obscure origin. For 
several years before its birth extensive 
Committee hearings were held. The 
inspiration came from several States 
which had created such a service in 
connection with Legislative work in their 
respective Legislatures. The State of 
Wisconsin boasted of particular success 
and results obtained from the existence 
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of such a Bureau. Despite all the discus- 
sions and deliberations, no agreement 
could be reached for a definite setup. 
There was even no special Legislation 
enacted for this purpose and its first 
official appearance is found in an Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial Appropria- 
tion Bill passed in 1914 in which the 
following language appears: 

“To enable the Librarian of Congress to employ compe- 
tent persons to prepare such indexes, digests, and compila- 
tions of law as may be required for Congress and other 
official use pursuant to the Act approved June thirtieth 
1906.” 

This was indeed indefinite and progress 
was retarded for that reason. In the 
following year, the authority of the 
Librarian was defined and the purpose 
and function of this branch of the organi- 
zation was clarified in the Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill of 1915: 

“ ..to enable the Librarian of Congress to employ 
competent persons (to gather, classify, and make avail- 
able, in translations, indexes, digests, compilations, and 
bulletins, and otherwise, data for or bearing upon Legisla- 


tion, and to render such data serviceable to Congress and 
Committees and Members thereof.)”’ 


This Bill has been called the specifica- 
tion of duties of the Legislative Reference 
Service and also termed its statutory 
charter. 

The service functioned for about three 
months during the fiscal year of I915 
under an initial appropriation of $25,000. 
The first complete year’s record, 1916, 
showed 756 inquiries. During the next 
eleven years the inquiries handled aver- 
aged 1,138 per year. The appropriations 
rose from $25,000 to $61,530 per year, an 
average of approximately $39,500. The 
inquiries increased during the next four 
years and averaged 1,791 per year and 
in the following four years the average 
in inquiries rose to 2,300 per year and the 
appropriations averaged $69,130. There 
was a steady climb upward in the years 
1936 to 1939 and the figures for these 
years show an average of 5,087 inquiries. 
The appropriation in 1939 was $100,490. 
The last available figures show that the 
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volume of business rose during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940. From January 
to June, inclusive, of that year almost as 
many inquiries were received as during 
the entire fiscal year 1939. 

The duties of the service did not include 
bill-drafting. Separate services for this 
purpose were created in IgIg. In this 
way it differed from the several Legisla. 
tive Service Bureaus established in the 
several States. The facilities of the service 
were designed primarily for Congress, its 
Members and Committees, although con- 
stituents could receive certain informa- 
tion on special request. 

I like the way Doctor Evans in his last 
report to Congress described the motive 
and the necessity for this service. He said: 


‘As the relations which lie at the base of the Democratic 
way of life become increasingly complex and ‘more diffi- 
cult to comprehend and to regulate, so does the literature 
of research and controversy become more prodigious and 
unmanageable, and plain citizen and statesman alike more 
bewildered. In their predicament they perforce turn to 
libraries, not only for reading matter, but for the intelli- 
gent counsel of those whose business it should be to pos 
sess knowledge and to impart it. It is to answer this de- 
mand, or the part of it that comes from the Congress of 
the United States, that the Legislative Reference Service 
exists.’”’ 

The scope of the service was most ably 
described by Mr. W. G. Gilbert in a 
statement issued and dated December 8, 
1938 in which he says the following: 


“The field of activity prescribed for the service is at 
broad as the possible legislation which might be presented 
in either House. Data for or bearing upon Legislation is 
the only limitation; and within this field the service is at 
liberty to respond by translation, index, digest, compila- 
tion, bulletin, or otherwise.”’ 

The organization is set up with a view 
to cover inquiries in three general fields; 
existing law (Federal, State or Foreign), 
pending and proposed Legislation and 
statistics and miscellaneous information 
useful to Congress and its Committees. 
In addition statements are presented 
when requested. A former librarian in 
discussing this phase of Legislative serv- 
ice placed the statements in three cate- 
gories; statements of fact, statements of 
law and statements of merits. This 
particular authority felt that statements 

(Continued on page 316) 
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A List of Manuals of Instruction for 
Special Libraries 


Compiled by ETHEL M. FAIR 


Director, Library School, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HE Training Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association re- 
cently posed a question as to what 
would constitute an acceptable program 
of study for S.L.A. Chapters to offer to 


‘their members during winter meetings. 


A committee in the class in Library 
Service to Adults at the Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women, took 
this question during the past semester 
as the problem for exploration of what a 
special librarian should know. 

The exploration led the students 
through an investigation of what the 
purpose of the special library is, of what 
the collection consists and what the 
librarian undertakes to do. The com- 
mittee then critically examined the 
existing library school curriculum as the 
students had experienced it, to discover 
how it would best serve the special librar- 
ian in assembling the library’s collection 
and in achieving the library’s purpose in 
terms of the needs of the clientele. The 
peculiar aspects of special library service 
as well as those common to most libraries 
were observed. Then an attempt was 
made to draft a brief program of instruc- 
tion which might serve the special librar- 
ian “on the job.” Many difficulties were 
encountered, specifically: 

The importance of an intensive and an extensive acquaint- 

ance with the literature of the particular field; 

The importance of foreign languages; 

The realization that every library, no matter how special- 

wed did not limit its inquiries to a single “special” 

The emphasis put upon the particular highly specialized 


field by each librarian, which resulted in demand for 
separate instruction for practically each type of library; 
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The difficulty of finding qualified teaching personnel; 

The “aloneness” of many special librarians, making it 
difficult to be absent from the library for any period of 
instruction; 

The geographic distribution and the remoteness (from pro- 
fessional teaching institutions) of many special libraries 
making it difficult or impossible to reach an organized 
study group; 

The relatively small number of special libraries in existence 
from which to draw students, thus creating a financial 
handicap for the teaching institution in offering highly 
specialized courses. 

This exploration led to the discovery 
of a considerable number of manuals or 
handbooks on individual types of special 
libraries. These had been prepared by 
individuals or groups concerned with aids 
in performing the service and, the com- 
mittee felt, had been too little empha- 
sized in the literature on preparation for 
special librarianship. Confronted with 
difficulties in drafting a study program 
the committee turned hopefully to these 
manuals. It is with the appreciation of 
the value of the manuals in providing 
informal instruction or guidance for the 
special librarian that they are submitted. 
It is hoped that attention may be thus 
called to the manuals and that many 
librarians looking for guidance in organ- 
ization and improvement of their service 
may find in them suggestions for an ideal 
winter’s program of study. The list! of 
manuals follows: 


1 It will be noted that some of the publications were pub- 
lished a good many years ago. If a later edition has been dis- 
covered it has been used instead of an older edition. There is 
no assurance that the publications listed are all in print. The 
publications marked with an (*) have not been examined but 
have been included because they have been prepared by 
authorities which should assure their usefulness. There are 
other manuals which have been prepared by individual librar- 
ies but which have not been published. It is possible for mem- 
bers to borrow these from S.L.A. Executive Office, 31 East 
10th Street, New York City. 
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Aeronautical libraries 


Randers-Pehrson and Renstrom, A. G. Subject 


headings for the aeronautical index ...issued in 
cooperation with the Institute of the aeronautical 
sciences. New York, Federal works agency, 
Work projects administration, 1940. 106 p. 
(N. Y. City PWA Project #65-1-97-21-W.P.14.) 

“Prepared in connection with the current 
work of indexing periodicals, technical reports, 
etc., in the Division of aeronautics, Library of 
Congress, and was first intended only for use 
in this Division.” —Foreword. 


Archival libraries 


Illinois state library. Catalog rules: series for archives 


material. Springfield, Ill., Illinois state library, 
1938. 51 p. Mimeographed. 

“*... Submitted as a tentative code frankly 
limited to the type of material to be found in one 
state archival institution, and...to the cata- 
loging of series.” —Introduction. 


Bank libraries 


*McLean, Mary P. dn annotated supplement to the 
1937 edition of The Bank Library. New York, 
Financial group of the Special libraries asso- 
ciation, 1941. 

“*... Selected list of outstanding publications 
in the financial field issued during the past four 
years.” —Special libraries. 


Special libraries association. Financial group. 


Banking and financial subject headings for bank 
libraries and financial information files. New 
York, Special libraries association, 1940. 98 p. 
**,..a basic list of headings which are likely 
to be needed in the average-sized financial 
library.” —Introduction. : 


—— The bank library; a selected list of publications. 


Library exhibit, American bankers association, 
Annual convention, Boston, 1937. [New York 
Special libraries association, 1937.] 36 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

“The Financial Group has made an effort to 
include material on each of the more important 
financial subjects, but it has not attempted to 
list all the good books and pamphlets on each.” 
—Foreword. 


——Promotion and publicity methods. [Available 


for a three cent stamp from Marion E. Wells, 
First National Bank of Chicago.] 

“Bulletins and lists for the company; for a 
wider public. Promoting the library for em- 
ployees; for a wider public.... Many helpful 
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ideas which you can at once put to work for 
your own library.”—Special Libraries, 


Blind, Libraries for the 


Chamberlain, Mary C. Library work with the blind, 
ad ed. rev. Chicago, American library associa. 
tion, 1930. 8 p. (Manual of library economy 
Xxx.) 

The collection, the librarian, the work and 
cooperation with other agencies outlined. 


Business libraries 


Elliott, Julia Earickson. Business library classifi. 
cation with index; general edition with expanded 
section for financial libraries. Chicago, The 
indexers press, 1923. 226 p. 

“The present classification...is designed 
for books and such pamphlets as are to be 
classified and arranged with the books.”— 
Introduction. 


Hyde, Dorsey William, Jr. Workshops for assembling 
business facts. Chicago, American library asso- 
ciation publishing board, 1921. 24 p. 

“The function of the business library... is 
to collect and to preserve data of value to the 
business executive and to so organize this in- 
formation that it will be available for use with 
a minimum of delay.” —Jntroduction. 


Krause, Louise Beerstecker. Better business librar- 
ies: talks with executives. Chicago, The indexers 
press, 1922. 98 p. 

“*..+ helpful suggestions both for public and 


business librarians.” —Preface. 


Meixell, Granville. The trade catalog collection; a 
manual with source lists. New York, Special 
libraries association, 1934. 53 p. Mimeographed. 

“Trade catalogs and patents constitute the 
primary source material of technology and in- 
dustry in so far as such source material exists 
in print.... To the librarian who must struggle 
with the multitudinous ramifications of trade 
literature... trade catalogs sometimes seem 
as much of a problem as would a classification 
...of the machines, instruments, and processes 
which they represent.” 


Special libraries association. Publication committee. 
The special library in business; what a special 
library can do for a business organization. New 
York, Special libraries association, 1936. 16 p. 

General information and advice. 


Chemistry libraries 


* Cameron, Grace Kendrick Rigby. Manual of the 
literature of chemistry. University, La., Louis- 
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jana State University Chemistry Library, 
1940. 77 P- 

“A handbook which covers the entire field 
of chemical literature in a simple systematic 
way.” —Special libraries. 


, comp. List of subject headings used in the 
library of the Audubon sugar school, the Depart- 
ment of chemistry, and the Institute of industrial 
research, College of pure and applied science, 
Louisiana state university. Baton Rouge, La., 
Louisiana state university, 1936. 52 p. (School 
of library science series no. 1.) 

“The list is based primarily upon use and 
aims to include the various branches of chem- 
istry and also those subjects of special interest 
to Louisiana in the industrial fields in which 
chemical processes play an important role.” 
—Introduction. 


—_— 


Church libraries 


Althoff, Leona Lavender. The church library man- 
ual. Nashville, Tenn., Sunday school board of 
the Southern Baptist church, c1937. 137 p. 
Illus. 

“The easiest, most accurate and most prac- 
tical plan for church libraries is to employ 
methods of other libraries, simplified and 
adapted for church library use. Such are the 
methods given in this manual.” —Preface. 


Foote, Elizabeth Louisa. The Church library; a 
manual. New York, The Abingdon press, c1931. 
63 p. Illus. 

“*.. intended for the pastor, librarian, school 
superintendent, director of religious education. 
...It aims to bridge the gap between the old- 
time Sunday-school library and the new church 
library which is along the lines of the public- 
school library.” —Preface. 


Dental school libraries 


Bowler, Inez. 4n elementary manual of dental 
library practice. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
of Michigan press, 1932. 181 p. Illus. 

“‘.» prepared ... with a view to aiding per- 
sons who are required to take charge of the 
library of a dental school and who have not had 
the opportunity to study in a library school. 
. ». Of course this manual will not take the place 
of formal study under competent direction.” 


—Preface. 


Education libraries 


Pettus, Clyde Elaine. Subject headings in education; 
a@ systematic list for use in a dictionary catalog. 
New York, Wilson, 1938. 188 p. 
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A classified list of “specific subject headings. . . 
worded in terms familiar to the educator.”— 
Explanatory introduction. 


Voegelein, Lily Belle. List of educational subject 


headings prepared...for the Committee on the 
classification of materials of the National educa- 
tion association Commission on coordination of 
research agencies. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
university press, 1928. 337 p. 

“The primary use of this list is for purposes 
of indexing educational material.” —Foreword. 


Garden libraries 


Clelland, Marjorie Bolton. Classification scheme for 


@ garden center library of books on horticulture 
and its many related subjects. Cleveland, Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, 1940. 15 p. Mime- 
ographed. 

“Developed by... Librarian of the Garden 
Center... who found the Dewey System un- 
wieldy for such a collection.” —Special libraries. 


Historical libraries 


Ormerod, James. How to catalogue a local collection. 


Birmingham, Eng., Cambridge, 1933. 35 p. 
Illus. 

“This book deals with the cataloguing of local 
collections not with their classification.”—. 3. 


Hospital libraries 


Hospital book guide. v. 1, no. 1, Jan., 1940. Chicago, 


American library association, 1940. Mimeo- 
graphed. $1 a year. 


Jones, Edith Kathleen. Hospital libraries. Chicago, 


American library association, 1939. 208 p. 
Illus. 

“Instead of the contemplated revision of 
The Hospital Library, A.L.A. 1933, it has become 
an entirely new book.”—preface. Partial con- 
tents: Books and therapy; Types of hospitals 
and forms of service; The hospital and the 
librarian; Organization and routines; Professional 
libraries. 


Insurance libraries 


*Handy, Daniel N. The creation and development 


of an insurance library; 2d and rev. ed. New York, 
Special libraries association, 1941. 44 p. (Bibls.) 

“‘To those who are considering the formation 
of an insurance library, suggestions are offered as 
to its organization, physical layout, personnel, 
classification and sources of information; to- 
gether with lists of books covering all classes 
of insurance recommended for immediate pur- 
chase.” —Foreword. 
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Law libraries 


Beardsley, Arthur Snyder. Legal bibliography and 
the use of law books. Chicago, Foundation press, 
1937- 514 p. (University textbook series.) 

“For a long time there has been a demand for 
a...treatise on the use of law books which 
would be helpful to the lawyer, student, and 
teacher, alike. Such a treatise would serve both 
as a manual for reference use and a treatise for 
classroom instruction.” —Preface. 


Columbia university. School of library service. 
Syllabus for the study of law library administra- 
tion for use in connection with Library Service 
5158; prepared by Miles O. Price. Preliminary 
edition. New York, School of library service, 
Columbia university, 1937. 103 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Topical outline, readings, questions for study 
and discussicn, assignments and problems. 


Dabagh, Thomas S. The mnemonic classification for 
law libraries. Berkeley, Calif., University of 
California press, 1936. 62 p. Mimeographed. 

“The mnemonic classification for law libraries 
seeks to provide a complete, standard scheme of 
arrangement suitable for all collections of law 
books in this country.” —Foreword. 


Kaiser, John Boynton. Law, legislative and munici- 
pal reference libraries; an introductory manual 
and bibliographical guide. Boston, Boston book 
company, 1914. 467 p. 

“...an introductory manual and _biblio- 
graphical guide to the materials and methods of 
three types of related special libraries.”— 
Preface. 


Motion picture libraries 


Gledhill, Margaret, and Christeson, Frances. 
Classification scheme for motion picture collections. 
Hollywood, Calif., Academy of motion picture 
arts and sciences, 1455 N. Gordon Street, 
1941. 16 p. Index. 

“An expansion of Dewey seemed the most 
logical choice of several systems available and 
we have therefore followed this scheme as 
closely as possible.”—p. 7. 

“It should be noted in using the enclosed 
Classification that the starting point has been 
the Motion Picture Industry itself rather than 
the wide field of general knowledge, and that 
the continuity of numbers will seem most logical 
in collections devoted primarily to the study of 
films. Libraries having only extensive holdings 
in such allied fields as visual education or still 
photography for example, will probably prefer 
to keep to the regular Dewey tables because such 
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collections within the ordinary library are best 
related to the majority use rather than to special 
applications of the subject.”—Letters from 
authors. 


Music libraries 


Music library association. Subject headings for the 


literature of music (from the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings used in the dictionary catalogues 
of the Library of Congress, third edition, and 
supplements to date.) Rochester, Music library 
association, 1935. 37 p- Mimeographed. 
Available from Miss Barbara Duncan, East. 
man school of music, Rochester, New York. 


Music library association. Committee. Code for 


cataloguing music: Preliminary version issued by 
chapters. Chapter 2: Title. n.p. 1941. 22 p. Mime. 
ographed. 

Available from Miss Gladys E. Chamberlain, 
121 East 58th street, New York City. Price 4o 
cents. Complete code is expected to be pub. 
lished by the American library association. 

“The cataloguing of music is not different in 
principle from the cataloguing of books. In the 
Code for Cataloguing Music the rules for author 
entry are but an extension of general rules for 
author entry. In all that has to do with titles, 
however, music presents peculiar difficulties, 
and rules for the establishment of titles must be 
developed in far greater detail than is required 
in the case of literary works or other classes of 
books....If these rules seem to be unduly 
detailed and complicated, it is only because of 
the nature of the material to be dealt with.”— 
Preface. 


National defense libraries 


*Proposed list of subject-headings relating to war. 


New York, the Legalist, Room 932, 120 Broad- 
way, 1941. Mimeographed. (Supplement to the 
June issue of the Legalist.) 


*Special libraries association. Financial group. 


War and national defense. Chicago, Financial 
group, Special libraries association, c/o The 
first national bank of Chicago, 1941. (Financial 
group Bulletin, January 1941.) 

Partial contents: War subjects headings; 
War and national defense subject headings. 


Newspaper libraries 


Desmond, Robert William. Newspaper reference 


methods. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
press, 1933. 229 p. Illus. 

“..a manual for librarians in newspaper and 
other special libraries ... also designed to help 
newspapers, particularly the smaller daily and 
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weekly papers, in organizing of reorganizing 
their libraries...written from the viewpoint 
of a newspaper man.” —Preface. 


Nursing school libraries 


National league of nursing education. Curriculum 

committee. Basic book list: books suggested for 
purchase for libraries in schools of nursing. New 
York, National league of nursing education, 
1937. 69 P- 

“The list submitted ...is not intended to be 
exhaustive....It is intended to represent the 
foundations for a moderate-sized nursing school 
library, not including the books that would be 
selected for general cultural or recreational 
reading.” —Foreword. 


—. A library manual for schools of nursing. 
..-New York, National league of nursing 
education, c1936. 264 p. 

“It is hoped that [this little handbook] will 
give nursing schools some of the necessary tools 
for developing their library service on a modern 
professional basis.”—Preface. Includes classifi- 
cation scheme and list of subject headings. 


Prison libraries 


American library association. The prison library 
handbook; prepared for the Committee on libraries 
in correctional institutions of the American library 
association and the Committee on education of the 
American prison association. Edith Kathleen 
Jones, Editor-in-chief. Chicago, American library 
association, 1932. 181 p. Illus. 

“A guide to the untrained librarian in or- 
ganizing an institution library. ... Library tech- 
nics can be stated, but for the finer service of 
book to man there are no rules.” —Foreword. 


Jones, Perrie, comp. 2500 books for the prison library. 
Minneapolis, Harrison and Smith, 1933. 72 p. 
“This purchase list could well be considered a 
supplement to the Prison Library Handbook.” — 
Foreword. 


Public administration libraries 


*Special libraries association. Social science group. 
Committee. Public administration libraries; a 
manual of practice. Chicago, Public administra- 
tion service, 1313 East 60th street, 1941. (PAS 
publication #75.) 

“An entirely new work, but including and 
expanding the publication issued under the same 
title in 1934. Lists basic source materials, refer- 
ence works, special treatises, subject bibliog- 
raphies. Suggests how to acquire new materials, 
how to equip the library, how to give the col- 
lection physical care, how to manage budgets 
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and finance, rules to guide the inexperienced.” 
— Announcement. 


Social welfare libraries 


Special libraries association. Social science group. 
Committee. Social welfare; a list of subject 
headings in social work and public welfare. 
New York, Special libraries association, 1937. 
63 p. Mimeographed. 

“This compilation is offered to meet the need 
for a compact and comparatively up-to-date 
list devoted to the field of social work. It is not 
meant to supplant standard aids, such as the 
periodical indexes, but only to integrate the 
more important terms. .. . The list was prepared 
as an auxiliary tool, to meet the needs of the 
special library, departmental collections in 
public and university libraries, and_ social 
agencies.” —Introduction. 


U.S. Federal security agency. Social security board. 
Selected list of subject headings, used in the... 
library. Washington, U. S. Social security board 
library, 1941. 335 p. Mimeographed. 

“The passage of the Social Security Act 
. .. was followed by a large volume of literature 
dealing with... ‘public assistance,’ ‘unemploy- 
ment compensation,’ ‘old age insurance,’ etc. 
It soon became apparent that existing lists of 
subject headings were not adequate for cataloging 
the...collection. The list...was prepared 
to fill this need.” —Foreword. 


Special libraries (general) 


Johnston, Richard Holland. Special libraries. 
Silver Springs, Md., The author, 1931. 27 p. 
Descriptive of the movement for special 
libraries. 


Thornton, John L. Cataloguing in special libraries; 
a summary of methods. London, Grafton, 1938. 
268 p. Illus. 

“*,..a concise guide to the methods of cata- 
loguing in use in special libraries, the term 
‘special’ being used in the broad sense to include 
all other than public and county libraries. In 
addition, the commercial and technical depart- 
ments attached to certain public libraries are 
represented.” —Preface. 


Theological libraries 


Pettee, Julia Ensign, comp. List of theological sub- 
ject headings. New York, Union theological 
seminary, 1924. unp. Mimeographed. 

**,.. headings actually in use in the catalogue 
fof the Union theological seminary] supple- 
mented by forms gathered for other dictionary 
catalogues.” —[Foreword.] 
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Order Work in a Special Library 


By BERNARD L. FOY 


Order Unit, Technical Library of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


HE Order Unit of the Technical 
Library of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is responsible for several 
essential functions in the organization of 
the Library. It acquires books, pam- 
phlets, documents, ephemeral material, 
newspapers, periodicals, photostats, and 
microfilms for the Library as economi- 
cally and quickly as possible. The selec- 
tion and ordering of publications requires 
that the library staff keep abreast of the 
current releases of all publishers, par- 
ticularly in the fields of TVA interest. 
The order librarian’s knowledge of the 
Authority’s program enables him to an- 
ticipate the demands for certain pub- 
lications. He cannot wait for announce- 
ments to appear in periodicals and other 
sources of information because members 
of the Authority invariably ask for pub- 
lications or information immediately after 
reading these magazines. 
As pointed out in a recent article in the 
Library Fournal,* 


“Our acquisition work is centralized. All 
materials for the Technical Library, the 
Chattanooga branch, the legal library, the 
fertilizer laboratory, and all other depository 
collections are secured through the Technical 
Library. The same holds true even for those 
books and library materials required for office 
use and which would not properly become a 
part of the Library’s basic collection. This 
practice is of much benefit to the Technical 
Library, for it is essential that we have a 
knowledge of all source material within the 
Authority.” 

* Bauer, Harry C., The Technical Library of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In Library Journal, 64. February 15, 
1939, p. 137. 
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Requests for material to be purchased 
come to the Library by interoffice memo. 
randa, telephone, or by person, and are 
directed to the attention of the Technical 
Librarian, who determines whether the 
items should be purchased. Approved 
requests are then given to the order 
librarian to complete the necessary order 
information and issue the purchase requi- 
sition. 

With an organization as large as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, it is possible 
to have a centralized procurement divi- 
sion. To this division are sent all pur- 
chase requests for the Authority. Each 
library requisition contains the complete 
order information for each item that 
appears on the order card. Suggested 
sources are given to enable the procure- 
ment division to handle the orders expe- 
ditiously. Requisitions are issued in 
quadruplicate, one copy being retained 
for the library file. When the procure- 
ment division places a request, it sends 
two copies of each purchase order to the 
Library, one copy of which is attached to 
the purchase requisition, and the other 
copy is properly executed upon receipt of 
the material and placed in the proper 
channels for payment. 

The orders received file is used as a 
partial catalog and circulation record for 
specifications and reports not cataloged, 
which are sent to the various departments 
on an indefinite loan. Instead of prepar- 
ing a charge out record for this material 
at the circulation desk, a notation is made 
on the face of the order card indicating 
the date sent and location of each item. 
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In order to provide an accurate record 
of the historical growth of the Library 
as well as an inventory record, all books 
and important pamphlets are accessioned. 

Our pamphlets and periodicals are used 
more extensively than our book collec- 
tion, and one of the duties of the order 
librarian is to keep the pamphlet collec- 


tion as up-to-date as possible. The mate- 


rial in this file is either solicited or pur- 
chased from the numerous manufacturers, 
societies, and organizations working in 
the special fields of TVA interest. There 
are some 33,000 pamphlets in the collec- 
tion now. A brief author card is made for 
each pamphlet, indicating the subject 
under which it is filed. All of these 
pamphlets can be located either in the 
file by subject, or by author through the 
pamphlet catalog. 

Microfilms and photostats are used 
rather extensively in the Authority’s 
fertilizer laboratory. These requests, 
which come to the Library by memo- 
randa, are filled by purchase from the 
various government libraries in Wash- 
ington through the TVA representative 


' there. After the microfilms are received 


and checked by the Technical Library, 
they are forwarded to the laboratory 
where each microfilm is numbered in order 
of acquisition with india ink applied to 
the surface of the film which has been 
scarified by use of an eraser. The author, 
title, and reference of each article is 
entered in a book in order of acquisition. 
Cards are typed showing author, number, 
and subject, and filed under the author. 
The microfilms are then filed consecu- 


| tively and stored in standard mailing 


boxes. 

The procedure for handling photostats 
is practically the same as for microfilms. 
Photostats are trimmed and stapled in 
file folders when received at the labora- 
tory. Each folder shows the author, titie, 
reference, and acquisition number. The 
author and title of each article is entered 
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in a book in order of acquisition. Cards 
are typed in quadruplicate and filed 
according to author, subject, reference, 
and language. The folder is then filed by 
acquisition number in a standard letter 
file cabinet. 

Since the work of the Authority ex- 
tends throughout the Tennessee Valley, 
it is essential for the Library to secure all 
the available state documents from the 
seven Valley states; namely, Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. These 
documents are recorded and filed in their 
respective state files. 

The government documents file in the 
Library consists of a selected list of pub- 
lications dealing directly or indirectly 
with the work of the Authority. Mr. 
Miller discussed the problems of acquisi- 
tion and file revision in his article in 
Public Documents, 1938.* 

The Order Unit handles approximately 
150 newspaper subscriptions and 500 
periodical subscriptions yearly for the 
Authority. The newspapers are purchased 
in connection with the preparation of the 
TVA News Index. Periodicals are prob- 
ably the most used material in the Li- 
brary. Consequently, it is desirable to 
preserve them in the most economical 
method possible. Since our binding fund 
is limited, only the most important 
mechanical, civil, electrical, and chemical 
engineering periodicals are bound in 
permanent bindings. The remaining peri- 
odicals are collated and filed in inexpen- 
sive pamphlet cases and arranged alpha- 
betically on our back file shelves. This 
arrangement is proving quite satisfactory, 
since it eliminates the unsightly appear- 
ance of the current periodical shelves, 
and at the same time leaves all periodicals 
readily accessible. 

* Miller, Ernest I., Document Reference Service in a Special 


Library. In American Library Association Public Documents, 
1938, p. 267-268. 
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Legislative Reference Service in a Law 
School Library 


(Continued from page 304) 


publications available when wanted. This 
of course is a counsel of perfection, im- 
possible of attainment, so we compromise 
by maintaining as far as possible com- 
plete files of statutory material, reports, 
administracive rules and orders, pertinent 
government documents, periodicals, text 
books and the like; and for the rest, we 
try as best we can to secure speedily the 
other material as it is requested. This 
necessitates not only an intensive checkup 
of sources of current publications in our 
field, but extensive borrowing from other 
libraries. Effective reference work of this 
kind can not be done without inter- 
library cooperation. 

It is here that our second kind of 
assistance comes in—our reference serv- 
ice. We have two full-time qualified 
reference librarians in addition to fre- 
quent help I also give—one for inter- 
national law and relations, and the other 
for Anglo-American law. These assistants 
maintain current clipping and pamphlet 
files, check all known sources of publica- 
tions of possible interest, maintain rela- 
tions. with other libraries inside and 
outside of Columbia, gather material 
together and generally coordinate the 
available resources. 

We find the easiest part of our work is 
in locating purely legal material. But 
legislative reference requires vastly more 
than that. The legislator or the adminis- 
trator of legislation must know also the 
social, economic or cultural background 
of his legislation. He not only wants to 
know what similar legislation has been 


enacted in other jurisdictions, but why, 


and how it has worked. It is the duty of 


the legislative reference service to give | 


him that information. 

As I see it, the chief difference between 
the kind of legislative reference service 
we render, as a law school library, and 
that given by such agencies as the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, is that ours is likely 
to be decidedly more of a long-range 
matter. We are frequently called upon 
far in advance of the introduction of pro. 
posed legislation. We usually, though by 
no means always, have more time to study 
the whole background of existing legisla. 
tion and social or economic conditions 
relating to our topic, than the organiza- 
tion functioning in connection with a 
legislature actually in session. The trained 
specialists of the law school faculty, in 


conjunction with the law school library | 


can, perhaps, be more leisurely and 
contemplative, though no less hard 
working, than the legislators and their 
legislative reference service. 

More important, however, in these 
days of dictatorships and general sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and 
thought, is the fact that the faculty of 
the endowed university constitutes per- 
haps the last outpost of impartial investi- 
gation and research. There is decidedly 
a place for the legislative reference service 
rendered by such an organization as the 
Legislative Drafting Fund at Columbia, 
in conjunction with the law library. 


+ + + 
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A Message from Our President 


R most of you vacations are over 
and you are back on the job with 
renewed energy and eagerness for 

the tasks of the coming year. To each 
of you I send greetings and the wish for 
“good hunting” ! 

I am hoping, too, that the impulse 
given us by the Hartford Convention 
may carry over into the whole year, not 
only in your individual jobs but also in 
renewed enthusiasm for the work of the 
Association and for the Los Angeles Con- 
vention next June. Even if you begin 
planning today on attending that meet- 
ing you will not catch up with the Los 
Angeles Convention personnel, ably led 
by Emma Quigley, who has more ideas 
per minute than many of us have in a 
life-time! Plans are well along, includ- 
ing a Special Libraries Section of the 
Institute of the University of Southern 
California, sponsored by S.L.A., and 
studio-luncheons (with stars!). 

In Baltimore, the Editor of Special 
Library Resources, Rose L. Vormelker, 
and the President with many willing 
workers have been preparing and check- 


ing the several indexes, all of which are 
now completed and turned over to the 
printer. The book itself should be re- 
leased before this issue reaches you. 

Committees have been formed. A 
Publications Board has been established 
under the leadership of Eleanor Cava- 
naugh. The new Publicity Committee, 
with Director Harry C. Bauer as chair- 
man, has definite plans for advertising 
our services, with the idea in mind of 
placing particular emphasis on _ bet- 
ter public relations. The magazine is 
launched into a new era under the 
Editorship of our immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Alma C. Mitchill. 

The papers presented at the conven- 
tion, printed in the magazine, and the 
reports concerning the various S.L.A. 
activities, appearing in the abstracts 
mailed to every member, should give to 
each of us a sense of pride in our co- 
operative projects—pride in work well- 
done and in the evidence of vitality of 
spirit characterizing S.L.A. The slogan 
still is “Forward March”! 

Laura A. Woopwarp 


ee 


There are four stout pillars that bear the worth and the 
weight of our American republic. 

They are free speech, free press, religious tolerance, and 
the rights of minorities. Destroy one of these and the whole 


structure crumbles. 


They can only be preserved as long as the cleansing fire of 
idealism and a willingness to sacrifice therefor burns in our 


people.—Theodore Roosevelt 
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POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
For Librarians well For positions of 
qualified for all any type in any 
branches of library part of the country. 
work. This service is free. 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 








MICROFILMING 


We reduce your MSS, 
Music Documents, etc., 
on 35 MM Safety Micro- 
Film. Quick service. 


Photoprints also made 


MICROCOPYING SERVICE CoO. 
51 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 











PERIODICAL 
BINDERS 


MARVALU 


for PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, Etc. 


2 ALL SIZES s 





MARVALUX DEP’T 


Green Industries 19 Park Place, New York 
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PICTORIAL ARCHIVES 


Illustrations from Old Books 


Old Prints and photographs—and illustrations 
from old books, magazines and newspapers. 


10,000 Subjects 


228 East Forty-first Street 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-5658 
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(Continued from page 306) 


of the merits beyond a quotation of the 
authorities in an argument was nota safe 
function; that it is rather the province of 
an investigating Committee. The othe 
two are generally held to be quite within 
the province of the Bureau. 

The special staff is equipped with 
persons trained in law, history, political 
and social science, statistics and langu 
and does not assist in any of the other 
functions of the Library of Congress, 
This staff furnishes clippings of selected 
articles, typewritten reports and studies 
(known as “Manuscripts”) prepared by 
members of the staff; bibliographies, 
photostats of material requested; pam. 
phlets, circulars, mimeographed material 
and reports from various Government 
Agencies and other organizations. All of 
these deal with anything which may be 
subject of Federal Legislation or within 
the realm of human knowledge, such as 
all phases of economics, Government and 
International relations. Clippings have 
been made and manuscripts written 
dating as far back as 1916. 

Material for the files or pamphlet 
shelves such as magazines and newspaper 
articles, photostats, bibliographies, manu. 
scripts and pamphlets is classified in 
accordance with a system which roughly 
parallels that of the books in the libraries. 
Information is supplied from this source 
or from collections of the Library of 
Congress, from Government Agencies, 
from other Libraries or repositories of 
knowledge or any other source of informa- 
tion. This smooth working organization 


averaged disposition of an inquiry every | 


thirteen minutes during the year ending 
June thirtieth 1940. 

It has been said that “free and intelli- 
gent discussion is dependent to a great 
extent upon research.” I should like to 
add that such discussion based on accu- 
rate research raises the standard of 
debate. It enlightens the public and 
makes it more conversant with current 
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problems. The Congress of the United 
States is the greatest sound board of the 
nation. Many of the debates of the last 
decade will go down in history alongside 
of the others of momentous days. 
Speeches in these debates are replete 
with excerpts and information furnished 
by the Legislative service. This depart- 
ment, always ready to furnish the 
demands of Congress, played an impor- 
tant part in the history making events. 
Quite often information is supplied an 
hour or even less before an important 
speech is delivered upon the floor of 
Congress. Yes, and I have seen informa- 
tion brought right to the floor during a 
debate, upon request. A mass of informa- 
tion is furnished over the telephone to 
inquiring Members. 

The Honorable Fred L. Crawford, a 
Representative from the State of Michi- 
gan, in a speech in Congress said that the 
members of the staff ‘‘might be called the 
research ‘G-Men’ of Congress, who 
confine their sleuthing to hunting facts 
and figures and their field of activities 
to books, documents, newspapers and 
magazines of today or yesterday or a 
decade or century ago, or to the dusty 
shelves of the archives.” 


a 


A Revised Edition 


The revised edition of the Guide to Library 
Facilities for National Defense prepared by the 
A.L.A. Joint Committee on Library Research 
Facilities for National Emergency is now available. 
Holdings of approximately 800 libraries insofar as 
they relate to national defense subjects are de- 
scribed. These include every type of library, uni- 
versity, college, reference, public, governmental, 
industrial, business, etc. It is requested that re- 
visions or corrections to information in the Guide 
be sent to Dr. Luther H. Evans, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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PERIODICAL 
BINDING — $1.65 


flat rate 
volumes to 14 winches 


includes 





American Library Association 
specifications; best quality and 
appearance; expert handling. 
Free shipping cartons supplied. 
Three binderies to serve you. 
Address nearest one for full 
particulars. 


EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 


1102 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
2015 E. 65th. St. CLEVELAND 
Santa Fe Bldg. Unit 2 DALLAS 











UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The largest stock in the country under one roof. 

More than 75,000 titles. Specialities: natural and 

physical sciences, commerce, geology, ethnology. 
Will buy or trade your duplicates. 


The Luther M. Cornwall Company 
723 11th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 





RARE BOOKS 
ON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
v 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 


22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Announcing 
A NEW PUBLICATION 


Special Library 
Resources 


edited by 
Rosz L. VorMELKER 


A comprehensive survey of more 
than 750 libraries listing by state 
and city, name of organization, 
person in charge, size of staff, 
statistical data of resources avail- 
able, and with description of 
major fields of interest and spe- 
cial collections. 


October, 1941. 768 pages. Price: $6. 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 





MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A complete, efficient Magazine 
service for all Libraries. 

Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 

Place your list with a recognized 
Library Agency. 

Our Librarians’ Guide is now in 
press. Write for a free copy. In- 
valuable to librarians, a list of over 
2000 titles, American and Foreign, 
showing in what General Index in- 
cluded, and giving title page, index 
and volume records of each for 1941. 
Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 











3 CHEMICAL 
JOURNALS 


e The Journal of Organic 


~ Chemistry 
Editor: Lynpon F. Smauu 
Bimonthly. One volumea year. $6.00 


Editor: W. Atpert Noygs, Jr. 
Bimonthly. Two volumes a_ year. 
$7.00 for both annual volumes. 


@ Journal of Physical 
Chemistry 
Editor: S. C. Linp 


One volume of nine numbers a year. 


e Chemical Reviews 
| 

} 

| 

| 

| $10.00 

| For detailed information write to 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














BOUND 
TO 
WIN? 


Our bindings are bound to win 
your hearty approval. 

We rebuild shabby books into 
strong beautiful volumes by using 
the finest materials and the most 
modern equipment. 

Our skilled craftsmen will complete 
your binding order in every detail. 

We have convinced a distinctive 
clientele. Let us convince you! 


DESS &TALAN CO., Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
LIBRARY & SCHOOL BINDINGS 
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Decidedly different... 


C.P.A. Review 


AUDITING & THEORY 
QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
By L. Marpenr, c.P.A. 


A Necessary Supplement To 
The Standard Required Text 


Clear—Concise—Authoritative 


Cloth Bound, Large Type, Extensive Index, 
448 Pages, More Than 1300 Questions 


Price $3.50 
Descriptive Circular Sent Upon Request 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 
136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW Second Edition 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


@ ENCYCLOPEDIC: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

@ UP TO DATE: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 

@ ECONOMICAL: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
Interna’ l lessens the need for investment in supple- 
Mentary reference books. Write for booklet L.§ 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers, 


Put these books on 


your calendar for 
NATIONAL DEFENSE— 





Fatigue of Workers, Its Relation to 
Industrial Production. A Report by 
The Committee on Work in Industry of 
The National Research Council. 1941. 
165 pages. $2.50. 


We Need Vitamins. By Watrer H. 
Eppy and G. G. Hawiey. A popular 
presentation of the nature and func- 
tions of the vitamins for the layman. 
1941. 102 pages. $1.50. 


Emulsions and Foams. By Sopsia 
Berkman and Gustav Eciorr. 1941. 
591 pages. $8.50. 


The Chemical Action of Ultraviolet Rays. 
By Car.teton Exits and AuFrrep A. 
We tis. Second Edition by Francis F. 
Heyroth. 1941. 961 pages. $12.00. 


Temperature, Its Measurement and Con- 
trol in Science and Industry. By The 
American Institute of Physics. 1941. 
1362 pages. 550 illustrations. $11.00. 


Armament Production Policies. An Offi- 
cial Record for selling to the U. S. 
Government. Answers to 151 ques- 
tions asked by Sales Executives before 
a board of experts appointed by the 
Army Ordnance Association. 1941. 
$1.00. 


Mineral Metabolism. By Atrrep T. 
SHony. 1940. 394 pages. $5.00. 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals and 
Related Materials. By Txomas C. 
Grecory. 1939. 653 pages. $10.00. 


What Are The Vitamins. By Wattrer H. 
Eppy. 1941. 254 pages. $2.50. 


Modern Practice in Leather Manufac- 
ture. By Joun A. Wison. 1941. 
744 pages. $9.50. 

The Ring Index, A List of Ring Systems 
Used in Organic Chemistry. By A. M. 
Parrerson and L. T. Capgty. 1940. 
661 pages. $8.00. 
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Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 W. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


The World Famous (Latest 2nd Edition) REQUIRE D TITLES FOR } 
NEW SPECIAL LIBRARIES | | pf 
INTERNATIONAL Scientific Libraries q 


ENCYCLOPEDIA THE SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHER 











28 volumes, including the 1938, 1939, ASC 
1940-41 Year books, over 20,000 pages, 20 YY fe d Lawrence 
million words. NEW, in original cloth A practical book covering the essentials 
binding, gold stamped. Never before sold of photography, with sections on the 
for less than the published price of $148.25. chemistry of light sensitiveness, on the 
D the present unfavorable export lens, on colour, on technique, on various 
m*®"ket, and rather than hold them un- scientific applications. $3.75 
> atten ees se = —e _ ae ‘ i . 
wane Social Science Libraries 
$4.9-50 AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 
<The Best ceisler taste . by the Faculty bf pape peese College 
= n important study of one of America's 
ee a Centon” Welles Wena bae — festecacing experiments in higher 
: ‘ P e} education, the program in effect at Swarth- 
Above price egw disney they tast—Order aes ag is a record of the plan in all 
ts details. . 
An excellent buy even as an additional ene $2.50 
encyclopedia JEWS IN A GENTILE WORLD 
AZLETTTTTTTAVANNNNNNSSS Edited by Isacque Graeber and 
Steuart Henderson Britt 


ENCYCLOPEDIA: EXCHANGE 








A symposium by leading historians, an- 
thropologists, sociologists on the problem 
@ Export Dept.: CHRYSLER BLDG., New York @ of anti-Semitism in America. Presents the 
history of anti-Semitism, the problem of 
race, economic aspects of the question, and 
propaganda and _ prejudice. Coming 




















Merle Fohnson’s ov. 28. prob. $4.00 
r A ae abe Business Libraries 
IRST E HITLER’S “NEW ORDER” IN EUROPE 
FOURTH EDITION RS 
ia nid tal by Paul Einzig 
ee a ee An analysis of Germany's policies—econ- 
J ACOB BLANCK omic, monetary, foreign exchange, price, 
? Se SE industrial, agricultural, and foreign trade 
Published in limited{edition for col- —in the part of Europe now under Nazi 
lectors, booksellers and librarians control. $1.50 
“American First Editions,” first issued in For Ref erence 
1929 to become the daily guide of collectors, 
booksellers and students of literary history, WHO WAS WHO, 1929-1940 
has now been given most thorough and An invaluable permanent reference volume, 
painstaking revision—a monument to Ameri- containing thousands of brief biographies 
can bibliography. of those formerly in Who's Who, who 
Nearly 200 authors from Philip Freneau to died in the last ten years. — Peay 
John Steinbeck Re ager ng every one aitasaias 
of the 10,000 titles have in the revision been THE STATESMAN’S 
rechecked, hundreds of new items added, YEARBOOK 1941 
disputed claims studied, missing details : 
supplied. The books of each author are The new edition of the essential reference, 
listed in chronological sequence, followed by giving the most up-to-date information 
pamphlet and ephemeral material, biog- available on all the states of the world. 
raphies and bibliographies. Each pertinent $5.00 
point for identifying first editions which 
research has developed is recorded. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Price $10. NEW YORK 





R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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8th Annual List! 








DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 





Accepted by 
American Universities: 1940-1941 


These lists represent the only single 
key to some of the country’s most 
valuable research that is continuously 
going forward, although largely un- 
heralded, in our larger universities. The 
current list is particularly valuable as it 
discloses many contributions in the field 
of American Defense. 


Only one-half of the dissertations ac- 
cepted annually are published. The 
lists save the remainder, equally valuable 
though possibly in more specialized fields, 
from being lost. They are available, 
since it is the almost universal practice 
for manuscript theses to be filed in dupli- 
cate for the purpose of inter-library loans 
The lists explain how to obtain them 
and what form they take, film, etc. 


The annual lists all follow the same 
general arrangement of seven main 
divisions: Philosophy, Religion, Earth 
Sciences, Biological Sciences, Social Sci- 
ences, Literature and Art. The finding 
of material is further facilitated by a 
general subject cross-index and an author 
index. Preliminary tables provide ana- 
lytical and comparative tabulations that 
survey the field in its entirety. 


Sabie Number 1, 1933-1934. xvi, 88 p. 2620 
Dissertations. pa. $1 

Seka Number 2, 1934-1935. xii, 102 p. 2649 
Dissertations. pa. $1 

13 ee Number 3, 1935-1936. xiv, 102 p. 2683 
Dissertations. pa. $2 

ae Number 4, 1936-1937. xiv, 105 p. 2709 
Dissertations. pa. $2 


5 Ulla es The above four in one order $4 


| Number 5, 1937-1938. xiv,98 p. 2768 
Dissertations. pa. $2 

ee Number 6, 1938-1939. xiii, 113 p. 2928 
Dissertations. pa. $2 

J ae Number 7, 1939-1940. xv, 126p. 3088 
Dissertations. pa. $2 

dee Number 8, 1940-1941. xiv, 142p. 3526 


Dissertations. cl. $2 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue,’ New])York, N. Y. 
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FILING & INDEXING 
MATERIALS 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


Centralize and Protect Magazines, Pamphlets, Business Re 
ports, Booklets and Loose Material. Save binding costs... 
Improve appearance of shelves! 





Made of heavy cardboard, with reinforced corners. Green 
Vellum fronts, leather pull and labeled to index contents. 
Low prices! 


CARD INDEX TRAYS 










Builtt or heavy duty in the busy library. Have wooden ends 
and edges. Cover and flaps are hinged with DOUBLE strips 
of cloth. Covered with black and white marble paper. Label 
and leather pull on one end. 


WOOD END VERTICAL 
FILE BOXES 


Made of heavy cardboard. 
All corners reinforced with 
cloth and stapled with wire. 
Construction very 
sturdy and well- 
adapted to continu- 
ous usage. Covered 
with black and white 
marble paper. 
Combination 
card-holder and 
pull at one end. 
Write today for new 
folder of APEX Li- 
brary Supplies. 


APEX 


PAPER BOX CORP. 


2318 S. Western Ave., Chicago 
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FOR SALE 


Académie des Sciences (Paris): Memoirs, compl. set 

British Chemical Abstracts “‘A’”’: compl. set 

Chemical Abstracts: Vols. 1-34, with all 3 Decennial 
Indexes 

Chimie et Industrie: compl. set 

Chemical Reviews: Vols. 1-27 

Chemical Society of London, Journal: 1887-1938 

Chemische Fabrik, Die: Vols. 1-11 (1928-1938) 

Fuel in Science and Practice: Vols. 1-17 

Giornale di Chimica e Applicata: Vols. 1-22 (1919- 
1940) 

Les Matieres Grasses: Vols. 12-31 (1920-1939) 

Richter: Lexikon der Kohlenstoffverbindungen, 3rd 
(latest) ed., compl. set 

Stelzner: Literaturregister der organischen Chemie, 
compl. set 


BOOKS 52 


PUBLISHERS 
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BOOKS (second-hand), mostly about 
*“chemistry”’ 


ee hh hh hh hh hh ha ha hh ha hh ha ha hhh hh ha a a eh hh i a i pa a a a a a a a a paar papi 


WANTED: any scientific JOURNALS, in all languages. 


Send us your lists of “duplicates for sale”’. 
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7 UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., INC. 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition begause of durability and attractive appearance. 
THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 





Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 
Wituiam H. Rapemarxers, President 
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A. C. PANDICK Printing 


22 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE FOUR HIGH LIGHTS OF 


STECHERT SERVICE 


ACCURACY ECONOMY 
DEPENDABILITY SPEED 


STECHERT SERVICE is not merely a slogan but a POLICY of 
FAIR DEALING AND PERFORMANCE 


We invite every librarian to take advantage of our facilities for supplying 


BOOKS PERIODICALS 


New and Secondhand Subscriptions 
Out of Print Sets Runs 
Domestic and Foreign Single Volumes 


In our newest department—LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS—we endeavor to assist in the growing 
success of Latin American co-operation. We maintain one or 
more agents in every Central and South American republic. 
A large stock of Spanish and Portuguese literature is carried in 
New York. 

STECHERT SERVICE is not restricted to Book Selling. We 
are continually interested in purchasing complete Libraries, 
large or small, as well as single Books—Periodicals, sets, runs or 
volumes. Domestic and Foreign. 


Estimates given upon request. Your want list is solicited. 








G. E. STECHERT & CO. 


31 EAST 10th STREET + . * NEW YORK 


Branches: PARIS LEIPZIG 

LONDON 16 Rue de Conde Hospitalstrasse No. 10 
2 Star Yard BERNE (Switzerland) GENOA (Agency) 
Carey St. W. C. 2 15 Distelweg Via Sottoripa #1 


and correspondents in all other foreign countries 








